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The Personalized Experia-itial Preparation (PEP) 
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that offers an alternative route to professional preparation and 
certification for students at Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The program is individualized and flexible enough to allow 
each participant to set his owi goals. It has a strong human 
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INTKOnuCTlON 



U\v I W)'s were ;i time of crisis iiiul iipliai vmI in Amcricii, in ediKntion ;is 
much ;is anywiiciv else. As B. Otihinel Sniilh of Ihc NiitiDiml Slcoring Committee 
:\ui\ Tosk Force lor the American Association for Colleges of Teacher Education 
wrote in 1969: 

Tlie nation is now in a period of profound discontent, erupting 
now and then inio social convulsions. Some of this unrest 
springs from dissatisfaction with the total educational system. 
This is a l ime for both immediate action and long-range educa- 
tional [ilanning. It is a time for radical reforms in teacher 
education as well as in all other educational programs. 

Harris Teachers College enterc^d a pericxl of intense planning and fundamental 
change in 1970, when President Ricliard A. Slumfx^ charged the College's Curriculum 
Committee with the task of overseeing development of a new curriculum. The 
following chapters describe the first major result of that charge, a field -centered, 
competency-iiased teacher training program which the Committee feels will have 
far-reaching consequences for the College and the surrounding community. 

In developing this pilot program, the Committee has received invaluable 
guidance and assistance from a variety of resources. For example, the Committee 
thoroughly reviev/ed recent developments and innovations at other colleges and 
universities, |xiiticularly in the area of teacher education. Ideas and information 
were gathered from professional literature, from the catalogues of over 300 colleges 
and universil ies, and from both popular and scholarly descriptions of special college 
and university programs in teacher education (such as those cited in Excellence in 



ERLC 



Tenchcr Education, Crisis in the Classroom^ Breakthjough in Teacher Education , 
Analytic Simnuarics of S t >ecifications for Model Teacher Education Programs ^ and 
the AACTE monographs on perforniance-l)ased teacher cdiication). To supplement 
these sources, the Committee took a group study tour which included visits to the 
New School of Behavioral Studies in North Dakota, St. Scholastica College in Minn- 
esota, and elementary classrooms in lioth areas. Individual Committee members 
visited innovative schools in six other states; and outstanding educators such as 
Dwight Allen, Gordon Hill, John Holt, Gordon Klopf, and Tliorwald Esbensen were 
brought to Harris to meet both with the Curriculum Committee and the entire faculty. 

Individuals from the Harris and St. Louis Public Schools corhmunity have also 
been of great help to the Committee, hi 1970 the Committee conducted an extensive 
evaluation of Han'is* curriculum in which detailed questionnaires were sent to Harris 
students, to over 1000 graduates of the College then on proixu ion in the St. Louis 
school system, to all principals and selected primary, middle, and upper level teachers 
in the system, and to Parent Congress Representatives from all areas of the city. In 
addition the Committee met at length with the five District Superintendents and their 
staffs to ol^tain their evaluations of the performance of Harris graduates in the school 
system. 

To insure that its final recommendations would reflect the best thinking of the 
Harris staff, the Committee in November, 1972, submitted a tentative version of 
its proposals to the scrutiny of the College's faculty. Teachers from all academic 
departments examined and evaluated the program's components. At the same time 



the Cormnittec briefed the entire student body on the prognini iind collected their 
rcsf>onseK in the form of questionnaires. Finally, the Committee has continued 
lo benefit from the experience and expertise of St. Louis Public Schools personnel. 
I>irmgthe 1972-1973 school year it met regularly with curriculum specialists 
from ;>11 school districts and briefed and received valuable input from all of the 
system's principals. 

Tlie proftrim reflects all of this rese^irch and assistance* in many ways, some 
of them no longer discernible, others ma jor and obvious. Among (he latter are 
the program's emphasis on perform mce-based teacher education, a national trend 
of great importance in the Committee's view. Closely related lo tliis aspect is the 
program's commitment to providing experiences which are as flexible and fully- 
individualized as possible for e^^ich student. Lastly, the program speaks directly 
to a crucial need identified by virtually all of the participants in the Committee's 
1970 curriculum study: that a curriculum t>e developed which offers Harris students 
more, and more varied, opportunities to hv.we firsthand elementary school and 
community experiences and which trains them as teachers in a program that bonds 
together educational theory and on-site experiences, the one i-einforciag and illum- 
inating the other as often and as fully as possible. The following chapters describe 
the objectives and various components of such a program. 
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CIlAPTl'lRl 
GOALS AND OBjECTIVE.S 

College Gonls 

The College linJs as one of its major goals a liberal education for nil students 
in which they attain a fundamental proficiency in the broad «pect7'um of academic 
knowledge chn ra<:teristic of a well educated person. 

A second major goal of the teacher education pi'ogram is th^it students acquire 
specific compelcvicies in each of the content areas included in the elementary school . 
curricuhim as well as a variety of Ic.ichin^' skills and ^tra!egies wliich will enable 
them to pcrfornt i heir tea chiiig duties at an acceptable level of proficiency in any 
regular elementary classroom. TIic content area competencies will be further de- 
fined by the instructors and/or departments involved. 

Anothei' Ixisic goal is to strengthen the commitment of tlie College to contrib- 
ute substantively to' improving the quality of instruction in the .^t. Louis Public 
Schools, 

PKP Objectives • 

llie PliP program, which is committed to and will contribute to the general 
goals of the College, provides an alternative route to graduation iind certification 
for those students electing the program. Tliis flexible program is dedicated to the 
principles of acceptnnce, encouragement, and development of the individual com- 
petencies and St rengths which grow out of the many dimensions along which persons 
niay differ. It is based on humanistic values and its implementation is experiential 
in thrusu 
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The mnjor objectives or the P\\? progrtiim arc stntcd below. As the program 
js developed, these will ultimately be iranslated into numerous l)ehaviorally stated^ 
nieasurable objectives. One or two examples of such specific learning outcomes 
follow each ^;oaI statement. 

I. A STUDENT ENTERING THE PEP PROGRAM WILL HAVE COMPLETED ALL 

OR A MAJOR PORTION OF THE BASIC HARRIS LIBERAL ARTS REQUIREMENTS. 

lie will submit evidence that he has satisfactorily completed at least 
■ percent of the liberal arts coursework prescribed for graduation. 



While in the program, lie will demonstrate proficiency in any I'emaining 
liberal arts requirements either by "tCvSting out" of the course(s) or by 
receiving a satisfactory grade in the designated course(s). 

Any sfudent with a dicjgaosed deficiency in a cohtoni area will be provided 
rc^inetlial services; he must utili^^.e these as needed until adjudged proficient 
by the staff. 

2. Tllh: PARTICIPANT WILL Di^VELOP A SENSF, OF THE GENUINE VALUE OF 

INDIVIDUAL 0IFFERP:NCES. 

'\ Uc student's attitude toward individual differences as measured by his 
prt^- and i^ost-score on a test of attitude will change in the direction of 
valuing iml/vidual differences. 

:i. Hfi WILL HAVE A REPERTOIRE OF TEACHING STRATEGIES WI-IICH WILL 

ENAIViJ:: HIM TO PROVIDE DIFFERENT ROUTES TO LEARNING TO ACCOMMODATE, 

VARIOUS LEARNINC; STYLES AND ABILITIES. 

C^jvcn a performance objective of the student's choice, he will be able: 

a) to identify at least ' stratcgie^s for achieving tlic objective; 

b) to ictentify or describe liie children for whom each strategy would be 

considered appropriate; and c> to identify at least ^ ways in which 

conipetency msght be demonstrated. 

Tlie members of the PEP Team wiil make rhiB decision. 
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1. TIIM 'I SiAniliR CANDIDATE'S KRSroNSE TO CHILDREN WILL 
RKI'LECT HIS RESPECT FOR C[JLTURAL VALUES, LANGUAGE, AND LIFE 
STYLES DIFFERENT FROM HIS OWR HE WILL PROVIDE LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
WHICH WILL HELP CHILDREN USE THEIR EXPERIENCES NEEDS, INTERESTS, AND 
ETHNieCULTURAL DIFFERENCES AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THEIR ACADEMIC 
GROWTH: AND HE WILL PERMIT CHILDREN TO DEMONSTRATF. A GIVEN COMPIC- 
TENCY IN A VARIETY OF WAYS. 

- In an uclual classroom situation ^live observation^ videotaped, or aiidiotaped\ 
given a performance objective oT his choice, the student appropriately utilizes 
at least strategics Tor achieving the objective, and permits * 

or more ways of demonstrating competency. 

5. THE PARTICIPANT WILL ACQUIRE THE REQUISITFi KNOWLEDGE 
CONCERNING ASSESSMENT, CHILD DEVELOPMENT, HOW CHILDREN i^EARN, 
AND THE STRUCTURE OF THE LEARNING TASK SO THAT HE IS ABLE TO STUDY 
CHILDREN AND USE THE RESULTS FOR DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING. 

- Given a set oT learner characteristics (e.g., intellectual, behavioral, 
physical) the student will be able to identify the specific learning 
difriculty in a given curriculum area; indicate the most appropriate 
learning style; set specific learning objective(s); and prescribe a 
program to meet the objective(s\ including tests or other ways for 
(he child to demonstrate competency. 

■ - In a classroom situation, the student will select a child for study; evaluate 
his achievement, possible intellectual abilities and attitude toward learning; 
identify an area for improvement; set up performance objectives; design 
and carry out a short-terrn teaching project to meet the objectives. 

- Given a cla.ssroom situation of the candidates choice, he will create a 
student record-keeping system that will make it possible for a teacher 
to answer correctly within 15 seconds both of the following questions: 
a) which objectives has a given child attempted thus far this year, and 

or those which ones has he accomplished? b) which children have attempted 
to accomplish given objectives thus far this year, and of these which children 
have succeeded? 



members of the PEP Team will make this decision. 
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(\ III-; WILL IIAVE A TOSlTlVr: ATTlTliDK TOWARH Sl^LP iWALllATlON 

AND INIPROVIiMlvNT. 

[Ic will be able to iniiily7.c onilly or in writing his social back{>Tound, 
staving tiow thia will help or liindcr him as a c!assrt)om leachor. 

7. STUDENT WILL BE PROFICIENT IN USING A NUMBER OF TECHNIQUES 

FOR EVALUATION— OF HIS OWN TEACHING SKILLS AND TIIR TFACHING SKILLS OF 

OTHI'IRS, OL^ CHILDREN'S LEARNING, AND OF CURRICULUM AND MATE RIALS. 

^ Given an audiotape oi' videotape of his own or another's teaching of 

1 1 pp r ( )y i m ately m i ni 1 1 e s in lengtli, and an obsei-vation instrument 

of liis choice, the candidate can categorize the teaching liehavior and 
crilifiue it ticcording to the values or standai'ds of (he instrument. 

\n a classroom situation, and given a cin^riciihnv. area of his choice, 
the candidate will: a) adniinister, score, and interpret a pretest for 
determining a child's next learning task: and h) achri inisier, score, and 
jnterpret; a posttest for determining inastery of a given learning task. 



A commitment to personal/ interpersonal growth is viewed as essential to 
teacher education. Tlie program will attempt throughout to foster in its parti-- 
cipants a genuine concern for others whicli will exhibit itself in supportive, accepting 
behavior. A component of the program will provide specific tiainlng and practice in 
a variety of group and dyadic interaction skills. 

8. THL: 'I'KACHER CANDIDAIM^ will HAVE AN- INCREASED AWA RENESS 
OF HIS OWN VALUE SYSTEM; AND WH WILL HAVE ATTITUDES AND TECHNIQUES 
WHiai WILL ENABLE HIM TO HELP CHILDREN DEVELOP THEIR OWN VALUE 
ST STEMS. 

Given a classroom situation, he will select a values clarification 
strategy 'voting, public interview, etc. \ and be able to utilize the 
strategy appropriately. 

members of the PEP Team will make this decisioa. 
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lUl WILL BK COMHrn^Nl' IN A VARILTY OF CROUP AND HVADIC 

JNTlsRACTlON SKILLS WHICH KQUIPMIM TO COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY . 

WJTII CH1LDR{<N. PA RENTS, OTHE R I'i'iACHERS, ETC. 

Ill :i small group, he will voluntarily contr ibute l:o the discussion but 
will not monopolize the time. 

lie will jL^ive evidence of listening to others' by paraphrasing a prior 
speaker's statement so that it is acceptable to the speaker. 

To fill the role of responsible change agents in n time of sti'css and chalienge, 

teacliej's need to have llexibiiily based on knowledge of existing strategies as well as 

an experimental attitude toward tryii^ new ideas. Tlie skills and personal qualities 

needed for educatiorjal leadership should be permitted to emerge in preservice training 

with the opportunity for students to play significant roles in innovation and to study and 

discuss critical, current issues in teaching and learning. 

10. THF. TEACHER CANDIDATE WILL VIEW HIMSELF AND WILL BEHAVE 

IN WAYS THAT WILL DESIGNATE MIM AS A PROFESSIONAL EDL?CATIONAL LEADER 

AND INNOVATOR. HE WILL HAVE KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTING STRATEGIES AS WELL 

AS AN OPENNESS TO TRYING NEW IDEAS. 

Given access to the writings of John Dewey, John Holt, and any other 
educators o-** his choice, tlie teacher candidate wilJ. be able to list at 
least 10 things that each educator believes about learning, and will 
in each instance indicate whether Dewey and Holt would probably 
agree or disagree. 

Given the jteacher candidate's choice of any current school practice 
in Americ^m education, he will be able to describe in writing the 
practice he has chosen, and to set forth in writing his specific 
recommendations for improving y^ie practice he has described. 
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11. Ill-: WILL CONDUCT lUM'snLI^ y\S A PRO! 'KSSIONAI.— RY ASSUMING 

KKSPONSIBILITY I-OR HIS OWN DMCISIONS AMI DMMONSI'RA'I 1N( i A Rl'SPI^ri' 

FOR HIS PROrRSSION: AND HE WILL WORK ACTWELY FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT, 

Given his choice of controversial issues m public education today, 
the candidate will defend in writing his own position, and set forth 
in writing what he would l:>e willing to do as bis own contribution to 
resolving the problem. 

12. THE nR/\DUATE WILL VIEW HIS PRESERVICR EDUCATION AS 

ONLY THE FIRST STAGE IN HIS CAREER DEVELOPMENT. 

He will have access to continued support and assistance from the 
College during his first year(s) of teaching in the Sr. Louis schools. 

He will on a continuing ixisis volimtarlly re:id books, journals, and 
newspapers in a number of fields'. 

l ie will participate in formal and/or informal train ng such as 
seminars, workshops, special programs, etc. 
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CHAPI'J'R If 



TfiF, PEP pkoc;ram 



'lite goals of the new curriciiliini nt lUrrris renccl: both i\ philosophical 
Mpproiicli to teacher excellence and the empirical exigencies of life in urban 
classrooms today. In the following sections are descriptions of the structures 
and processes of a curriculum model which has been developed to implement 
these objecl ives --•) Pcrsonaliy.ed Experiential Preparation Progrnm. 
Cii riiciiluni 

The jiniior and senior academic program for P\\P siiidenis differs from 
the traditiona] professional sequence ai Harris in the degree to which il is 
field" ceniei-ed, competency-based, and individualized. It sei'vcs as nn alter- 
native veliicle foi' meeting the academic requirements for gradnntion from Marris 
satisfying Missouri state requirements for certification to teach, and enabling 
students to perform successfully on sta ndardi:?:ed measures of aptitude for teaching, 
Indivichialization 

it is a basic assumption thai eacii student enters PEP with a different profile 
of atTi'ibutes, interests and goals. "Hie program offei's varied learning experiences, 
with options in time allotments, schethjling and sequencing, so that adjustments can 
be made according to l^ow a pa rticiilai' student learn-s test. I'or example, given a 
performance objective, the instructor and students develop alternative learning 
tasi<s and modes of evaluation compatible with the aJoilities and learning stvles of 
llie students. hi addition there is ongoing assessment of eacli t rainee's progress, 
with opptrrtunities provided for remedial and developmental experiences as required. 
Learning activities, or entire modules, may be repeated or postponed until pre- 




lisite skills liave been developed, witlioiit jeopardizing the student* s ultimate 
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success. Provision is also made for a student to "test out" of learning experiences 
J^y demonstrating the exit competency, tluis enabling him lo niovc :iheud,quickly in 
areas or strength and apportion more time in areas where needed. 

Lil)eral arts requirements and minor airea electives nrc planned individually 
by the ,studem iuid the Liberal Arts Consultants and Team Leader. Tliese oliliga- 
tions mny be met by enrolling in regular courses at Harris, by participating in 
a small-group seminar designed tor PBP students, by independent study or research 
arranged by the departmental Liberal Arts Consultant, or by "testing out" procedures 
when pei niissihle. In each case, the requirements and standards are clearly 
defined by the academic department and must be met by the PI^^P student. 
Personal and hiterpersonal Development — l^AID 

Human relations skills are viswed as crucial to the success of the PEP program. 
I^^irst of all, it is essential to the successful day-to-day operation of the program that 
participants are able to communicate effectively widi each other and that they engage 
in mutually supportive behavior. I'urther, one of the desired outcomes of the program 
is that each graduate be competent in a wide range of personal and interpersonal 
skills which will enable him to function successfully in the diverse cultural, ethnic, 
and socio-economic settings of the urban classroom. Tlierefore, the major purposes 
of the program's human relations training are to encourage self-study and developmeiit 
on the part of the individual participant, and to help him acquire a variety of strategies 
for classroom management and conflict resolution, thus enabling him to communicate 
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effectively in miinv interpersonal scirim's with children, parenis, oHier teachers, etc. 

It is tentatively planned that PAID, the hum/ai relations component of the 
PEP program, will begin prior to the regular academic year and will include an 
ofr-campus ret real for participating faculty and students. This retreat will be 
followed by regularly scheduled seminars an^ group meetings throughout the 
year under the leadership of qualified Harris faculty and outside consultants. 
Field lixper'icnces 

For all Pl^P students, professional "methods" courses arc replaced by 
flexiJ:)le learning modules in which coiirsework in the behavioi'al sciences and 
educational theory is puri">ose fully and meaningfully integrated with supervised 
classroom practice. Since each field center "specializes" in a different area 
of the curriculum, there arc blocks of time when students report daily to a 
particular field center for observation, theory and'practice related to one content 
ai-ea. For example, the coursework and related classroom activities in a 
Language Arts Center focus on the teaching of language arts, the teaching of 
I'cading, and cliildren's literature. Various levels of participation are available 
to the student, such as observations in the classroom and on the playground, informal 
play and conve rsc tions with children, individual diagnosis and tutoring, small group 
and whole class teaching and non-teaching activities, parent interviews, parent group 
meetings, faculty meetings, and interaction with social agencies and community 
organizations. Tlie detailed schedules in Appendix A illustrate how these activities 
fit into the school day and can be organized over a longer period of time. 




Vi:V IVrsonncl 

11k* first group of parlicjpant s in the PEP program consist of SO to 60 
I hirris juniors, the Pl'iP director, Assistant Director, Coordinating Teachers , 
a pprox innately 10 additional Harris faculty niemlxn's serving as Team Leaders 
or Liberal Arts Consultants, and one full-time clerk. 

A coordinating icaclier is to work witli the teams assigned lo that school. 
However, the serv ices of the Direcior, Assistant Direcloi-, Liiioral Arts Consul- 
tanls and cleri: ,1 re available to all stiidcnl s, off and on camjius, regardless 
of their r/eki placement. 

'Pile team organizution and working rekitionsliips ai'c [Pictured in tlie cliart 
lielow: 



DIRECTOR 



COORDINATINC TEA CI JERS 



ASSIS^'ANT DIRECTOR 



LinEl?j\L APvTS CONSULTANTS 



CLERK 



'PEAM A - 



TEAM B 




TEAM D 



TEAM E 



'Peani Leader 
8 Students 




Team Leader 
12 Students 



Team i..eader 
12 Students 



Team Lcade 
12 Students 



1.2 Student 



•Djfeclor ;iiicl Assistant Director ,sh;i re Icudership of 7e;im A 
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Hie incliv idu.'il rccims A through li become planning-teaching-learning- ■ 
evaluating units, kept intact throughout their field avssignments. Tliis team 
structure has jjoth a personal and academic function, as explained in the section 
on Student y\clvisement. 

'ITie Director of the program is immediately responsible to the Dean of 
instruction. There is also ii cooperative working relationship Ix^tween the PEP 
program and the College's acade/nJc deparlments to ineet the needs of students 
in the various disciplines. Each department is represented by a Liberal Arts 
Consultant who insures that the academic standai'ds and requirements of his 
discipline are met. 

The chart below depicts the relationship between the PEJ^ program participants 
and tlie College oministrative structure. 



HARRIS TEACHERS COLLEGE 



President 



Dean of 
Students 



Supervisor 
of 

Research 



Dean of Instruction 



Registrar 



Director 
of 

Admissions 



PEP 



Academic Departments 



Director 



PlvP Fnculty 



Department Faculties 



Consultants 



Field Centers 
l^ersonnel 



PEP Teams 



Liberal Arts 



Counseling 



A full description of the roles of the PEP faculty and cooperating Field Centers 
EI\I^C^^^"^g1 provided in Appendix J3. 
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Student Admi^jsion 

Students interested in applying for PEP first complete a questionnaire that 
enables the Pl^P staff to formulate a prelimary evaluation of them. At this stage 
students would only he screened out for some obvious, general reason — e. g. , 
lack of junior I standing at the outset of the program, inability to give required 
blocks of time to field study, or probationai*y academic standing. 

Each remaining candidate then has a personal conference with members of 
the PEP faculty. Here the student is fully informed about the program, the staff 
ascertains his interest in it^and both student and staff get better acquainted with 
each other. In deciding whether or not to accept the candidate, the team also 
looks at the student's records and the recommendations submitted by him from 
members of the Harris faculty or the community. 
Student Advisement 

The Team Leader serves as academic advisor for the students on his team. 
In addition, the studenc team members work together in a cooperative, mutually 
supportive relationship. The student's learning is personalized and individualized 
through this close affiliation with one faculty member and a small gioup of students. 
Tliis student faculty relationship integrate the various elements of each student's 
program. 

Together, advisor and advisee identify the student's needs, select appropriate 
learning experiences, and evaluate student progress. The services of Liberal 
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ConsultiMits iind the !*egular coiinsclrng staff are utilized ns needed. 

Hie student vvitli special ne/v?d:-;' shonld be hdentified bv liis advisor before lie 
encounters failure. Pre-entrance screening of PEP participants provides a profile 
of eacli student's strengtlis and weaknesses. Moreover, the use of performance 
cril(;ria requires frequent demonvSt ration by the student of his progress toward 
learning outcomes. Sliould problems arise, the Team Leader/ Advisor lias the overall 
responsibility for redefining goals, seeking tutoring, counseling or otlier assistance 
for (lie student, oi* for recommending:; tiiat lii.s learning experiences be repeated or 
extended. Other students and other PUP faculty may be requested to assist in these 
efforts. It is iioped that most stucients will respond positively to these types of 
assistance atid vei^ few waild reach the points of exit descriiied IdcIow. 

After exhausting the adjustments which can be made within the PEP program, 
the Team Leader and other members of the PEP faculty, in consultation with the 
student, may define his status as one of the following: 

1. The student shows clear lack of potential for teaching 

because of impending academic dismissal, severe personal 
or emotional maladjustment, or other compelltng causes. 
Jn this case, the accepted procedures of the College would 
be employed — i.e., provision of counseling services and 
referral to the Dean of hist ruction. 
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2. Tlic sindcMit's learning si >'U:, abilities, and expectations are not compatible 
with tlie PKP program, in which case he may transfer tu the regular 
cii rr icultim with all ci-edi(s earned. 

ytudcni }*Wi)]iun ion 

Students i-egister for PKP field stncN.es withoul p r*ec ise ad vance specification 
of credit. 'IIk- i i ainee*s progress through the program and the awarding of credit 
luMirs are contingent upon his ability to demonstrate attainment to the exit competencies. 

A climate of freedom to test and learn is considered esscnt ial to each student's 
niaximnm personal and professional growth. J^ince mastery of specified competeneies 
is the ult imate goal for all students, ongoing evaluation is viewt?d primaily as a basis 
foi* making necess;irv adjustments (owai'd this end. ■ l''rrors a I'c considered a valuable 
source of feedback for professional growtli^. rather than a basis for computing the 
student's grade on an A to f" scale. Wlien th'2 performance standard is reached b ' 
the student, the PV.P faculty will recommend that credit be awarded based on his 
competency. The criteria used in assessing competencies are determined in 
advance and include both tlie expected level of inasterv and the conditions under 
which competency will be demonstrated. 
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VUILD CENTERS 

Ai Mic oiiisct Field Centers play two distinct roles in the le^jcher education 
proiri'am. 'I'hey serve <*is a setting for classroom field experiences for PEP 
pai'iicipiMits and provide sufficient structure for those experiences to insure 
opiJma] learning'. Tliey also permit a field-centered emphasis for all Ha'-ris 
faculty ami students. Individual studentvS, groups of vStudencs, or whole classes 
can engage in a wide range of field activities, from a single classroom observa- 
tion to a long-range leaching experience or an entire course ai a Field Center. 
In ihe fulure, othei' uses of Field Centers may include "rtaclier ><}rvice ContevH 
iiud J^H'tal Schools for beginning teachers. 
iMcld Center Component of the PEP program 

llie Ph:P I'ield Center is an existing elementary school in the St, Louis 
Public Schools which has a dual identity — that is, it still functions as a regular 
scliool within the school system, but it also serves as the field base for PEP. 
'Hie F'ield Center scliool is selected by mutual consent of the school involved, 
tlie vSt. Louis Public Schools administrative staff, and the College, In order 
to assure continuity, tlie school commits itself to continue as a PEP Field 
Center for a minimum of two years. 

The •xvrsonnel of the Field Center include its principal, teachers, and 
otiiev regular staff. Many, though not necessarily all, of tiie teachers are 
Coo|'>erat ing Teachers involved in the Harris program. In addition, one member 



of ihe clemenicjry school staff is released ro sei've as a Coordinut iag 'I'eacher at ^he 
center. He has ihe major j^esponsibility (along with the Diioctoi- of the PEP progmm> 
for organizing- ihc student's field experiences. Other meir.bers of. the PEP staff (e. g. , 
Assjsianl Director, Team Leaders, and Liberal Arts Consllllants^ are aLso actively 
involved in planning, coordinating, and implementing the instructional program of PRP 
students. The specific dutiCvS of these personnel are described in Appendbc B. 

nirougli its involvement in PEP, the Field Center becomes a resource center. 
Ciames and other instructional kits, films, records, and tbe like are collected for use 
I)y l)(*th the P\\V parlicipants and the regular Gjntei' staff. These are placed in a location 
easily accessiJ->le to Ihe users. Either tliis or some other suitable s}-)ace is also 
designated for holding classes, seminars, inservice workshops, and planning sessions 
on an ongoing basis. Finally, the Field Center provides structured staff development 
experiences for the teacliers as well as a myriad of opportunities for individual 
assessment and development on the part of interested teachers. All of this is a 
natural outgrowfh of the planning, sharing, and teaming that a re essential to the 
success of the Field Center. 
CXher Uses of iMold Centers 

Dtiring the f irvSt year of the new currictjltrm thrust, other elementary schools 
will be identified as Field Centers using selection procedures similar to those 
utilized in ident ifying the PEP Field Centers. Each of these Centers too will retina in 
In every way a regular elementary school but will also develop a special relation- 
ship with the College. Asa part of this relationship, each Center will have a 
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special function: e. , as an Observation Center where individual students and classes 
may observe in various classrooms: or as a Fine Arts Center where Harris art and 
music students or classes may engage in special projects involving elementary school 
children and teachers, or may conduct inservice V7orkshops for the teachers. These 
Centers will not be as intensively involved with the College program as the PEP Centers 
and they will not requi-'*^ the special personnel. Instead, for each Center, a member of 
the Harris faculty will be designated to coordinate the College/Center activities. 

After the first year or phase, the F > ;d Center concept will be broadened and 
developed in a number of other ways. .F.eld Centers which have functioned in a limited 
capacity may move into a more intensive role as PEP preservice education centers. 
On the other hand, a school wliich has been in the PEP program for two years may, 
instead of simply rotating out of the program, wish to develop itself as a Teacher 
Service Center. Such a teacher center would be a logical extension of the pre- service 
center. The development of several such teacher centers would permit the Harris 
inservice educational program to bring many staff development opportunities within 
easy access of teachers. These centers v/ould provide credit and noncredit courses, 
workshops, planning sessions with other teachers, and a variety of other experiences 
to meet individual needs. 

Another potential role for the Field Center school is that of a Portal or 
sheltered school for new teachers. Here selected beginning teachers could be 
assigned in teams for their first teacher assignment '^r^d offered systematic 
support and assistance by the College as needed during their first year of regular 
teaching. TThis supportive approach will foster a more systematic and less traumatic 



innisition Ironi stuclcnt to teacher, ;ind also p-ovide the College with feedback 
on its graduates which in turn can be used as a basis for onuoing evaluation an 
modificalion of the curriculum. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EVALUATION 

The PEP project includes an evaluation component designed to generate infor- 
mation for guiding and improving the program as it develops and to provide a coin- 
prehensive assessment. TTiese two aspects of evaluation have been variously 
labelled process and product, project and institutional, formative and summative, 
and so oo, Scrivcn introduced the terms formative and summative which will be 
used here. He identifies formative evaluation as the evaluation of educational 
programs which are still in some stage of development, as contrasted with summative 
evaluation or the evaluation of programs in a finally developed form. However, the 
lines of differentiation between formative and summative evaluation are less clear 
than they may appear at first glance. We m .y think of formative evaluation as basic- 
ally in- house, conducted by those who developed the curriculum; while summative 
evaluation may be thought of as that carried out by persons not directly involved 
in the development of the program. However, it is often necessary te include 
elements from the outside in formative evaluation; and certainly a developer of 
the curriculum may also be a member of the siammative evaluation team. 

lioth formative and summative evaluation require that each dimension of the 
program be assessed. These dimensions can be considered by asking broad questions 
sucy as the following: 

1, What goals should the program achieve? 



2. What is the plan for achieving these goals? 

3. Does the operating program represent a true implementation of the 
program? 

4. Does the program, when developed and put into operation, achieve 
the desired goals? 

The proposed Harris evaluation model partakes of, and Incorporates com- 
ponents of, a variety of plans which have been reviewed. It especially borrows 
from Rilph Tyler's Evaluation Model and Robert Stake's Countenance Model. 
The key emphasis in the Tyler model is on instructional objectives. The pur- 
pose of evaluation is seen to be to measure student progress toward objectives; 
key activities are to specify objectives and measure student competence;: and 
the key viewpoint used is that of the curriculum supervisor and the teacher. 
The Stake model emphasizes description and judgment data. Its purpose is 
to report the ways different people see the curriculum; its key activities are 
to discover what the audience^s) wants to know, and then to observe and gather 
opinions; and the key viewpoint considered is that of the audience(s^ of the 
final report. 

The Harris model is concerned primarily (although not exclusively) with 
formative evaluation of the PEP program. There are several reasons for this 
emphasis — the fact that the program will be continuously revised and its 
developers will need various kinds of feedback; the fact that the formative eval- 
uation will be in-house, carried out largely by the experiential team; and of 
course because this kind of evaluation must proceed apace with the planning and 
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implementation of the program. It is recommended that the summative evaluation 
be carried out by, or at least include, an independent evaluator, and that the initial 
contact with this person be made as close to the beginning of the program as is 
feasible in order to permit advance planning. It is expected that much of the data 
collected for the formative evaluation will also be useful for the summative evaluation. 

This plan for evaluation will include coordinating the efforts of a number of 
individuals in various parts of thj^ College and the St, Louis school system; it will 
provide for the systematic collection of data from all parts of the enterprise; and 
it will attempt to handle questions about the likely or actual outcomes, as well as 
to be alert to the unintended or unanticipated ones, (These may of course be either 
positive or negative in nature. For example, the Image of the College may be en- 
hanced in the eyes of the academic or lay community as a i-esult of the experimental 
program. Conversely, graduates of the program may find themselves unable or 
unwilling to become socialized Into the city school system and may seek jobs else- 
where; or school officiLals may be reluctant to employ diem because of their "radical" 
ideas^ ) This evaluation will provide multivariate descriptions which will be available 
for subjective evaluation and for use in making the needed modifications. 
Analysis of Objectives 

The starting place for curriculum evaluation is the same as that for curriculum 
development --a definition by the total school community of desired outcomes, stated 
in such a way as to provide direction for the evaluation process. In an attempt to an- 
swer the question: WTiat goals should the program achieve? questions such as the 
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follow ing will be considered conceramg (he stated objectives: 

1. Are Ihe ol^jecl ives clearly sniled in belu»vioriil terms? 

2. Are the objectives r lusive? 

3. 13() ihey grow out o. ' .finite theoretical Ixise" 
Analysis of the Plan 

The second quest ion- -What is the plan for achieving these goals? — leads to 
an analysis of tlie plan itself. The plan will be examined in an effort to answer 
such questions as the following: 

1. Are there provisions for the ways in wh?ch the objectives are to be 
achieved (specific activities, materials, etc. V? 

2. Are the phms developed in sufficient detail so that they can be im- 
plemented? 

3. Do the plans account for the variation of events which might require 
modification of the plan? 

Input Data 

Prior to jhe-imt^I^mentation of the program, or in its preliminary stages, 

certain baseline data will be collccied and descriptive information prepared. 

If • 

I. EnYifii"onmental Characteristics 

For example, one kind of useful measure is that which measures or 
describes the milieu within which the program occurs. Instruments to be con- 
sidered may include the following: 

a) Environmental Assessment Techniques-developed l)y Astin to measure 

the college environment in terms of objective institutional characteristics. 
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b> College CharacteristK's Indox--by Pace :md Stern. Tliis mieasures 

stiidenl perceptions of their environi-ncnt. 
c) Inventory oT College Ac! ivilies--devised by ^s!in. Iliis is directed 

at describing the environmein. in terms of observal^le student behaviors, 

2. Participant Characteristics 

Input data on students will include such information as past academic achieve- 

. la- 
ment, ethnic background, attitude toward the program, and the like. Similarly, ^ : '^ii 

descriptions of staff characteristics will include af ademic preparation, ethnic back- 
ground, attitude toward the program, and so on, 

InstrunuMUs and techniques to be utilized may include: 

a) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

b) Minnesota Multi-Phasic Inventory 

c) Edwards Pt?rsonal Preference Schedule 

d) Sixteen- l^.'ictor Personality Inventory 
€) Questionnaires 

f^ Interviews 

3. Other Input Data 

In addition to describing the inst itiUion itself and the participants, assessment 
of the attitudes toward the Harris program held by nonparticipating students and faculty, 
school system personnel, and the general community may be useful. The questionnaires 
administered to students, teachers, administrators, and parents in the spring of 1971 

ERIC 
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may be used, and perhaps siipplunKMiled with other quest iojina i res, hi addit ion, 
achievement data (e. g". , N. T. E. .scores> on students in the regular Harris program 
prior to the implementation of the experiential program may be obtained. 
Description and Analysis of Program Implementation 

To judge adequately the wordi of a program, one must liave a description of 
what actually occurs during the program. Although technology for measuring 
process is not well developed, there are a number of ways of obtaining useful 
inrormatiou concerning the operation of the program. 

1. Initial Reporting 

Prior to the initiation of the program, a description's being prepared which 
will provide general information and include enoigh detail so that it would be possible 
for the prog^ram to be reconstructed by persons other than its developers. This' 
description can ix.^ used to inform various audiences such as prospective students, 
faculty mcml>ers outside the experiential team, and the general community. After 
perhaj^s the first year of the program, a more complete version can be issued 
which will identify any major revisions and include a kind of interim report on the 
evaluation studies done up to that time. 

2. hidividual Research Efforts 

Process research can contribute to evaluation as well as lead to new findings 
which will be useful to the entire educational community. Such research will likely 
d'll'i'cv ill several ways from much of the traditional research in education: for ex- 
ample, it would be forced to focus upon variables operating within a system rather 



than in isolation, Oospite such consti'aints, individual faculty mombcM\s as well 
as qualified jrraduate students and others will be encouraged botli to design and 
carry out rescarcli projects involving, for example, noninferential study of what 
goes on in the classroom or the investigation of causal claims, and to publish 
their findings. Hcneral questions such as these could be translated into testable 
hypotheses: What behavioral variables are related to desirable educational out- 
comes? Wliat processes are likely to produce such behaviors? What e-hvironmental 
conditions iniluence these processes? Other more specific examples of research 
topics include: Will students adopt the behavior of model teachers with whom they 
identify positively more xhim those wih whom they identify negatively? \Vliat changes 
in pupil performance can be traced to specific teaching skills developed in a given 
unit, module, or minicourse? 

In order to a void unnecessary overlap, to encouiage coordination of effort, 
and in general to protect the basic operation of the program against undue dis- 
ruption, a set of procedures will be devised for the screening of research propo- 
sals and for making the findings available to the PEP team. One way to facilitate 
these goals may be to have a committee (perhaps composed of administrative 
staff and members of the-Curriculum Committee) designated to act as the clearing 
house for research proposals, projects, and repoirts: Anotlt? r aid might be the 
preparation of a handbook outlining procedures for submitting piroposals, a format 
for reporting back lo the team, and other information which might be thought 
helpful to the researcher or the team. 
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In cin eflort to encourage and promote faculty research efforts, and a 
part of staff development, a series of seminars was held diirinj*- 1971-1972 for 
the purpose of providing training in various research and evaluation techniques 
and skills. These seminars were conducted by local persons — e. g. , from the 
Division of revaluation and Research and from the Harris staff — as well as in- 
vited outside consultants. 

3* Process Data 

Process evaluation makes it possible to improve an instruct ional program 
while tfie program is in progress. Tlicrc will be provision throughout the imple- 
mentation period for continuous study and feedback among all participants. Reg- 
ularly scheduled seminars will be held to raise questions, exchange problems and 
seek solutions, make suggestions, and in general keep all mem tiers posted on 
every aspect of the program. Data will be needed to show, for example, measures 
of participants' performance in the classroom in the various roles they can be 
expected to undertake; and measures of the effectiveness of various diagnostic 
procedures and materials for helping students to improve their performance. 

Suggestions for collecting process data Include: 

a^ systematic day-to-»day record keeping of the operation of the program; 
b^ the keeping of logs and diaries by participants; 

c) the use of nonpairticipant observation; 

d) the use of systematic observational systems (e.g. , Flanders, Amidon, 
Aschner-Gal lagher); 
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. e) the planned videotaping and audiotaping of classes or activities at 
intervnls throughout the year; 

0 the assessment of attitudes toward the program by various individuals 
throughout the program via questionnaires, informal feedback, etc. : 

g) administering achievement tests. 

Outcomes 

In general, the evaluation of outcomes will be effected in two ways: 
through the measurement of change — e. g. , the direction and extent of the difference 
in attitude of the participants and others: and by measuring actual outcomes against 
objectives — mastery testing or criterion- referenced testing. 

The evaluation of outcomes should include the use of such measures as the 
National Teacher Examinations it will assess the proportion of graduates who are 
certified to teach at the end of the program, the proportion who actually enter teach- 
ing (and how long they remain), and how many of those accept positions in the inner 
city. Follow-up studies of program graduates will be conducted to obtain various 
data on their attitudes and behaviors over a period of several years. 

Data will also be sought to determine the impact of the graduates and the Harris 
teacher education program on the school system, the image of the College in the 
community, and so on. 
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CONCLUSION 

There is n live spring benc;illi the hiiildinir that houses ll.irris Tgi chcrs College. 
Ir produces daily nboul 3500 gallons of fresh water; each cl.iv ii is diained and each 
d:iy it Tills uj) again, renewing itself. 

Ilie best ihing atout the spring is that it seems to belong there, a symbol of 
Harris Teachers College. Because like the spring, Harris is in the process of re- 
newing itself. For over a century we have prepared qualified teachers to meet the 
needs oT tlieir rimes, and since those needs are changing now, so is our approach 
to tlie training oT teachers. Changing to meet relevant needs is in fact the very heart 
of Harris' renewal. 

The preceding chapters iiave described two of the programs through which that 
renewal is taking place. We think both programs will help equip taichers to function 
at their best in a complex urban setting. Harris students in the PEP program are 
brought into the elementary classroom in their junior year, and they grow personally 
while they are developing reality- based techniques for working effectively with inner- 
city children. Hi is means that teachers who come out of the PEP and Field Centers 
programs will not only be fully competent they will be Hexible, humanistic, and 
self-confident — teachers for schools in the decades ahead. 

We think tliat in the long rim teachers like these will strengthen the St. Louis 
Pid)lic schools. But the PEP and Field Centers programs also yield direct and imme- 
diate benefits to everyone involved. The children who attend a Field Center school, 
for example, have the advantages that come from increased attention to their individual 
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needs. PEP brings more persons into Lhe building who are trained and available to work 
with children, and there is a resource center with student-made and commercial teach- 
ing materials that can be drawn upon as needed. Closer attention can be given to each 
child, especially to the tutoring of unsuccessful learners. 

By the same token, when Harris students are in a Field Center classroom under 
the supervision of a faculty member, the Gboperating Tfeacher is freed to attend inservice 
sessions and other professional meetings in the biilding, or to do individual planning and 
preparation. The teacher is also invited to take part in the many PEP seminars and 
workshops which are held in his school, and to come to Harris for lectures and seminars 
offered by whatever outside consultants are brought to the College. In addition, we hope 
that cooperating teachers may enroll free of charge in courses of their own choosing 
at Harris. 

A Field Center principal sees his school involved in an innovative teacher-training 
program and has the opportunity to try out some of his own new ideas. He knows that 
his faculty is keeping abreast of current trends in education through the seminars and 
workshops that are offered them by virture of their participation in the program. He 
sees his faculty engaged in self- study and personal growth through PAID. And all along, 
of course, the principal is helping to train and getting to know prospective teachers 
who may later work under him. 

The Harris faculty has already begun to see the benefits of PEP and the Field 
Centers. For one thing, the hammering out of the programs has helped accelerate 
the growth and renewal of our whole curriculum. Talking about change and planning 
for it has brought the faculty together and encouraged individual members to reassess 
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their course content and teaching techniques. And with the Field Centers in opera- 
tion, the faculty h;ive the chance to take their students into elementary schools and 
explore the uses of experiential education. 

Thus the PEP and Field Centers programs represent both an alternative to 
Harris' regular teacher-training program and a crucial experiment in personalized, 
humanistic teacher education. It is likely that other alternatives and other experi- 
ments will be developed, because Harris will continue to grow in recponse to new 
needs. The College is now developing in itself the capacity for continuing change, 
and this capacity for change is the mc.ia characteristic of what John Gardner has 
called the ever-renewing Institution — one which has "a system or framework wfthin 
which continuous innovation, renewal, and rebirth can occur. " This is exactly 
what Harris is becoming. 
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APPENDIX A 

In the foUowing schedule, the PEP calendar for 1973-1974 is coordinated with 
that of Harris Teachers College and the St. Louis Public .Schools. 

FALL SEMESTER, 1973 
I jnior I Pre registration 

August 20 Classes Begin for PEP 

August 24-26 Week-end PEP Retreat (PAID)* 

September 3 Labor Day 

September 4 PEP Classes Move Into Field Center 

October 22 Veterans Day 

November 8-9 Teachers Convention 

November 22-23 Thanksgiving Holidays 

December 17 Start of Final Examinations at HTC 

December 22 End of First Semester 

SPRING SEMESTER, 1974 
Junior II Pre registration 

Janmry 7 Classes Begin for PEP 

January 15 Martin Luther King's Birthday 

February 18 Washington' s Birthday 

April 8-12 Spring Break 

April 15-19 Emphasis Week 

April 22 Return to Field Center 

May 20 Start of Final Examinations at HTC 

O May 24 End of Academic Year 
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TENTATIVli: .SCIIl-DULHS 

Ulustnitcd here arc possible one-day, ouc-vvct.k, and one-inonili sclicdulcs for three P] 'IP .students 
CJidi of whom is on n separate team. Kacli schedule is taken from a dirfereur nio(hile so as to show a 
variety of activities. 



ONK-DAY 



I'IKLD Cl'NTHR SCHOOL 




Te; 


I 111 A St u d e n t October 3 


8:30- 


8:45 


Organ izai ion 


8:45- 


9:45 


Observations — Schedule 3 — Room 302 


9:45- 


10:30 


Small Group Meeting 


10:30- 


11:30 


Tech. of 'leaching Jlcad ing--Scminar 


HAR[»fS 'ri-ACHKRS COLLIiGfi 


1:00- 


. 2:00 


Math 116 


2:00- 


3:00 


Cliildren's Literature 



ONli-WEI-iC 



I- I ELD CI- NTH R SCHOOL 


I cam \i Student Week ol October 15-19 


Time 
8:30 
8:45 
9:45 

10:30 


M 

C 
S 

rv 

T 


T 

rga nization 
udent Teaching 
eeting w ith Tc; 
2chniques of Tt 


W 

--Readi ng and ( 
ni B for Discusi 
adiing Languag 


TH 

'hildren's Lite 
ion and hidivi( 
J Arts 


F 

mature 
lual 


HARRIS Tl'IACHHRSCOLLlCGl!; 


1:00 
2:00 


ii 


dividual Work ( 
Issues in 
Urban Ed. 


.^jntract in Art 
(PAID 


• and Methods 

Issues in 
1 Urban Ed. 





ONE-MONTH 



FIELD CENTER SCHOOL 


Team C Student August 20 - September 13 


Time 
8:30 

8:45-11:30 


M 

Organ iv 
Pc". soni 


T 

at ion 


W 


TH 


F 


Week-End 

Retreat 

(PAID) 


I iind Interpers 


)nal Developm 


?nt (PAID^ 




8:45-11:30 


Orienta 


ion and Genera 






Con^'erence 

Grp. Meeting 

Scheduling 

Test for 
Deficienc ics/Pe 


lding^ 


8:45-10:30 
10:30-11:30 


Sept. 3 
Lalx)r 
Day 


General Tech 
Deve 

Visit I-. C. fFi 


liques and Cur 
lopiiicnt 

St Observati 


riculum 
ui.s) 


Confe rence 
Grp. N^eeting 
Scheduling. 
Test for 
Deficiencies (L 




8:45-11:30 


Remedial 


Work iti Langua 


je Arts and/o 


1 Reading 
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'^This chart is an overview of a 
possible semester's program in two 
separate Field Center schools. Bear 
ill mind in reading it that each student 
moves from one activity to another as 
he satisfactorily completes the related 
competencies for a particular module. 
Each module should take approximately 
four weeks, but dates must be kept 
flexible to alie'H* for individual differ- 
ences. Available activities in an 
individual student's program are not 
so rigid as to prevent !its extending or 
repeating an activity according to his 
own needs. 



i^FiADINC; AND LAN^UJACU* AUTSCUNTl^!^ 
ORIFNTATiON AND CW-NiCKAL TlX'HNIQUnS MOOULH 



A. M. 



August 20 

I^rsonal and IiiterpcTsonal Davelopment 
M»AID> 

Oriental ion and General Techaiques 

Ciirricuhjm Development 
Initial Observations at l ield Center 
Diajrnosis ttnd Reniediarion-- As Needed 



RKADING MODULI-: 



Septcmlxir 
Techniques of Toachin;; Reading 
Obse rvations 
Testing Strategies and hiformal Diagnosis 
Games and Teachinir Aids-- Reading 



RKADING/LANGIJAGK ARTS MODULB 



Octolx?r 

Student Teaching- Reading and C'liildren's Literature 
Tecluiiques of 'k caching Language Arts 



LANC;UAGK ARTS MODULH! 



November 
Techniques of Teaching Language Arts 
Observations- -Live and Video- Tapes in Language Arts 

Student Tea cliing— Language Arts 
Gangs and Teaching A ids in l^angnage Arts 



Decenilier 10 — December 21 
Co nf c re nc e s- - Sc hed u 1 ing- - A d v i s i ng- - F va 1 1 j a t ion.s 

FIKLD CRNTFR SCHOOL #2 



P. M. 



MATllKMATiCS AND SCJIilNCE CJ^NTER 
ORir.NTATlON AND GHNKKAL TFXflNIQUHS MODIJLK 



August 20 
/PAID) 

Orientation ;»nd General Techniques 
Curriculvmi Developn^cnt 
Initial Obse r vat iot??? at Field Center 
Diagnosis and Remediation— As Needed 



MATIIFMATICS MODULE 



September 
Techniques of Teaching Mathematics 
Observations 
Testing Strategies and Informal Dia£;r:osis 
Games and Teaching Aids in Mathematics 



MATMEMATICS/SCIENCF MODULF 



October 

Student TeacUitig - Mathematics 
Tcclmiques of Teaching Science 



SCIENCl*: MODULE 



Novenilx!!' 
Techniques of Teaching Science 
Obscrvatioas 
Pi'actice in Scientific Method— Simulated Lessons 
Student Teacfiiiig- -Science 
Teaching Aids--Science 



IXJcemljcr 10--Deeeml«r 21 
Conferences— Schedul in;;;— Advising— l-valuat ion 
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APPENDIX B 

The following are detailed descriptions of the roles of PEP personnel. 
Director Full-time position 

The Director has administrative duties such as the major responsibility for 
selecting and developing the Field Center(s), determining the area of concentration 
of each Center, sharing in the ^selection and assignment of personnel from Harris 
Teachers College within the project, and arranging for Liberal Arts 
Consultants to teach courses in the Field Centers. In cooperation with the faculty 
tv?am he develops procedures for handling operational difficulties as they arise. . He 
is responsible for making official reports on the program to the appropriate persons 
and groups. 

As the program's instructional leader, he teaches methods courses, directs 
inservice training plans curriculum development, and works with a small number 
of Harris students in the program. 

As the major coordinator and liaison person, he communicates the needs, the 
progress, and the problems of the program to the College faculty and administration; 
thus he is actively involved in the ongoing evaluation of the program. 

In the Field Center structure he works closely with the District Superintendents, 
Curriculum Specialists, Principals, and the Coordinating Teachers in planning the pro- 
gram. 

Whenever necessary, he interprets the program to parent groups, commjjnity 
groups, recruiting personnel, the news media, etc. 
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Within the Hnrris Teachers College organizational scheme, the Director answers 
directly to the Dean of Instruction. 
Ai^sist-ant Director --Half-time position 

The Assistant Director shares responsibilities with the Director in the selection 
of the Field Center and development of its program. He works closely with the Prin- 
cipal and personnel of the Field Center, assists the Coordinating Teacher in the sched- 
uling of students into classrooms, helps in planning; preservice and inservice Field 
Center seminars, coordinates the development of a resource center, and serves as 
a team leader. 

Team Leader — One-fourth to full-time (extent to be determined by ^eed^ 

The Team Leader is a member of the Harris Teachers Faculty and is responsible 
to the Director of the PEP program. 

He leads one team of Harris Teachers College students, oversees the individual- 
ization of their programs according to specific needs, periodically reviews student 
teachers' records and makes necessary adjustments, aad arranges for diagnostic 
testing of students and remedial experiences where needed. 

Along with other PEP faculty, he is responsible for the planning and evaluation 
of instructional modules, seminars, mini-courses, workshops and individual learning 
activities. 

With the Coordinating Teacher he plans observations and individu£.l classroom 
experiences for his team of students. 

The Team Leader is responsible for developing criteria by which to evaluate 
each student's competencies. He obtains data from such sources as Coordinating 
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Teachers, Lilxjnil Arts Consultants and Cooperating Teachers and uses the data to help 
the student plan appropriate leai-ning activities. 
Li beral Aits Consultants — One- fourth time 

Each Liberal Arts Consultant is a member of the Harris Teachers College faculty 
who works with any of the teams on which the students have needs in his particular 
area of specialization. 

The Consultant assists in planning contractual types of work and independent 
study programs. He may teach lessons on the elementary level as the opportunity 
presents itself, offer seminars o**- v;orkshops, and cooperate in evaluating students' 
teaching experiences and competencies. 

As the spokesman for his academic department, he will implement his depart- 
ment* s policies on such matters as the awarding of credit, testing-out, and inde- 
pendent study. 
Principal 

The Principal of the Field Center school is an integral part of the PEP progran. 
He initially involves his school in the program and thereafter participates as fully 
as his time allows. 

Ideally^ he enters into human relations activities, attends regular planning and 
evaluation meetings whenever possible, and informs the District Superintendent of 
the progress of the program^ 
Coordinating Teacher -^Full time 

Ideally, the Coordinating Teacher will be chosen from the Field Center staff, 
but if this is not feasible, the transfer of a qualified teacher may be effected. 

ERIC 
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He should be a successful, fleible, experienced classroom teacher with strong 
human relation skills, have an interest in teacher education and have good rapport 
with his peers. He should hold a master's degree and have recent academic experience. 
Participation in inservice training for the PEP staff is strongly recommended. 

The Coordinating Teacher holds faculty status at the College and shares with 
the Assistant Director in the teaching of methods courses. He works closely with 
the PEP Director in planning and scheduling the instructional activities for the Harris 
student, coordinating these with the instructional program in the classrooms of the 
Cooperating Teachers, and sharing in the evaluation of students and the necessary 
record keeping involved He serves as a liaison with the public school faculty by 
interpreting the PEP program to them, as well as considering their complaints, 
problems, ideas, and needs. 
Cooperating Teache rs 

Each Cooperating Teacher is regular classroom teacher on the staff of 
the Field Center school. He is a member of the PEP te^im by virtue of his vol- 
untary participation in the program. He should be a flexible, successful, pro- 
fess ioncil teacher who is interested in the development of future teachers. 

The Cooperating Teacher's classroom provides a realistic setting in which 
PEP students can observe the interactions between teacher and elementary pupils 
and teach individual students, small groups, and the whole class. Although the 
Cooperating Teacher is not responsible for planning and evaluating the instructional 
program for PEP participants, he advises students in matters within his jurisdiction. 

If the Cooperating Teacher wishes, he can participate in PEP seminars and 




"iops. He may also be given the option of taking free courses of his own choice 
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at Harris Teachers College. 

In addition to the above personnel, others directly involved in PEP include 
Harris Teachers College administrators and counselors. 
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